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It is perhaps one of the great advantages of clas- 
sical philology that most of the various "questions" 
that have vexed the minds of scholars have been 
incapable of solution, and consequently have always 
afforded opportunity for new discussion. We never 
expect to have the Homeric question settled; we 
should be sorry for subsequent generations of Greek 
scholars if it were, and so likewise we should be 
surprised at any unanimity of opinion regarding the 
spelling of the name of the greatest Latin poet. So 
when Professor Kelsey contributed a long letter 
to the Nation of September 5th, urging that we 
should all spell Vergil with an i, we were distinctly 
pleased; not that we agree with him — we expect to 
spell Vergil with an e to the end, because that's the 
right way to spell it; but we do not expect all 
others to spell it so, because there still remain so 
many to whom the words of the Psalmist apply. 

Professor Kelsey has shown in his letter that one 
of the earliest of the humanists, Politian, wrote an 
article entitled Quo argumento dicendum Vergilius, 
non Virgilius, and from that time there were always 
many who preferred the e to the i. Even in those 
days, however, a man was not always supposed to 
know how to spell his own name, and the author 
of the De Inventoribus Rerum, namely Polydorus 
Vergilius, who not merely used the e himself, but 
also explained that his great-grandfather had done 
the same thing, appeared in later editions, often, 
with an i. The spelling with an e has been estab- 
lished and accepted for the I-atin name, and it is 
the English name that still gives trouble. Professor 
Kelsey has found that English scholars of twenty 
years ago were divided in their habits, and by actual 
count among English-speaking students of our poet 
he shows that in the decade from 1887-1896 approxi- 
mately one-half spelled Vergil, while from 1897- 
1906 only about one-third used this spelling. He 
therefore thinks that we have done enough for 
scholarship in having urged the spelling with e, and 
that further continuance in this would lay us open 
to the charge of pedantry. "On this point of clas- 
sical scholarship", he says, "we have appealed to 
Caesar. We have offered the spelling Vergil be- 
cause it is etymologically correct, and it has been 



rejected. Shall we classical teachers and students 
then persist in using it as a mark of erudition, as 
a special badge of distinction for our class? Such 
use would surely lay us open to the charge of pe- 
dantry; and we may perhaps not inappropriately 
apply to our own conditions the words penned by 
Ritschl forty years ago: 'May pedantry not cast 
over learning a shadow to bring down upon it the 
ridicule of the wider circle of cultivated people !' " 
Pedantry is a hard word. It happens to be the 
word that has always been applied to those who 
stood for the truth by those who stood for the error, 
and I presume it will still be so applied; but I 
continue to have an abiding faith in the vitality of 
the truth. I remember that Galileo suffered very 
greatly for his discoveries, and that there is still 
a colored savant of Virginia who takes issue with 
the recognized solar system, but still that does not 
affect the mass of the people, and, to compare small 
things with great, if the spelling of our poet's name 
does not continue to be a subject for professorial 
discussion, the chances are that the poet will finally 
come to be regarded as the best judge of the way 
in which his name was to be spelled. 

But the whole discussion has a moral. The 
great reason why classical teachers have not the 
influence that they should have is that they are so 
utterly divided among themselves. In other branches 
a discovery is, as a rule, accepted by the whole 
body and defended, but it is practically impossible 
to find anything in the whole range of classical 
philology that finds universal acceptance. While it 
is well to have perennial subjects for discussion, the 
number of these should be restricted to problems 
that have not yet been solved. About other mat- 
ters there should be no disagreement. We all 
remember how Professor Bennett maintained seven 
years ago that the Roman pronunciation of Latin 
should be abandoned. That was one thing which 
we believed had the support of all teachers of Latin. 
The question of the spelling of the name Vergil is 
not a serious one, but there are other questions of 
real moment where much could be gained for sound 
teaching as well for sound learning if the classical 
teachers could unite, and, if the example were set 
by scholars of the prominence of Professor Kelsey, 
we might soon see the dawning of a new era. 



